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SOME RECENT OBSERVATIONS IN MEXICO. 

BY LESLIE F. GAY, JR. 



(Note.— The subject-matter contained in this article is based upon first-hand 
information gained from extensive travel and careful study of actual conditions 
throughout the Republic of Mexico. During the summer of 1911 the writer 
visited the states along the West Coast and again, during the winter of 1912-13, 
the eastern, central, and extreme southern sections of the country — twenty states 
in ail — were traversed. On both occasions Investigations extended to out of the 
way places and Into the rural and mountainous districts far removed from the 
regular lines o£ transit and where the ordinary traveler seldom penetrates. A 
knowledge of the vernacular was an Invaluable asset. It is thus from a rather 
close contact with many varied conditions and diverse popular elements ex- 
tending over wide territorial bounds that my observations have been drawn. — 
L. F. G.) 



Our interest in Mexico is most engaging and especially is this 
true at the present time. Obviously, a variety of reasons contribute 
to this result. Natural geograghical proximity; the constant flow 
of population across our southern border; the close financial and 
commercial relations ; the connections, more or less vital, of a social 
and political character ; and, historically, the indissoluble bond which 
unites the two countries; all these combine to give us a lively and 
immediate concern in Mexican affairs. 

The southern republic exhibits a wonderful variety and contrast. 
This can be seen in many different lines, as in physical features, 
climatic conditions, natural products, material development, lin- 
guistic and racial elements, manners and customs, and general habits 
of life. Between the semi-arid and desert regions of the north and 
the marvellously fertile and productive lands of the tropical south 
there is an infinite diversity. Millions of acres now barren and 
unproductive if placed under irrigation could be made to yield in 
abundance. Potentially, Mexico could easily sustain several times 
her present population. In fact, her natural resources, as yet 
scarcely touched, present immense possibilities for future develop- 
ment. 

There are two distinct seasons, the dry and the rainy ; the former 
extending from about October to May and the latter from June to 
September. The climate is hot, temperate or cold, according to the 
elevation. The torrid heat of the tropics is found in the Tierra 
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Caliente, or hot belt which lies along the coast. Moderate or tem- 
perate weather is obtained at an altitude of from 2,500 to 4,500 
feet, while the cool climate is found on the great central plateau, 
ranging. from 4,500 to 8,000 feet in elevation. In a very short time 
one can rise from extreme heat to perpetual cold and thus secure 
any temperature that is desired. The Valley of Mexico enjoys a 
delightful climate, having an altitude of about 7,500 feet. 

The natural products of the country are as varied as the climate 
and correspond to the three distinct zones. In the hot lands the 
rubber, cacao, tobacco, sugar-cane and a wealth of tropical fruits, 
including the banana and pineapple, flourish in abundance. Coffee 
and henequin, or rope-fiber, and fruits such as oranges, lemons and 
limes are raised in the temperate region. At the higher altitudes 
wheat and a variety of grains, together with apples, pears, peaches 
and strawberries, find their natural habitat. 

In race and language Mexico also contains many diverse ele- 
ments. The population of the republic is divided roughly into 
three main groups. Of the total about nineteen per cent are pure 
or nearly pure white, about forty-three per cent are mixed, and the 
remaining thirty-eight per cent are practically pure Indian. Alto- 
gether among these several groups throughout the country there 
are over sixty diflFerent languages and dialects spoken. To weld 
these diverse and heterogeneous elements into a homogeneous and 
united body politic is one of the largest problems that confronts 
the leaders of Mexico today. The customs and habits of the people 
throughout the length and breadth of the country are as widely 
different as the linguistic diversities. To observe the peculiar char- 
acteristics and to note the striking contrasts which are to be found 
in the various types of the population is a study intensely fas- 
cinating. 

The dwellings range all the way from the rude one-room adobe 
hut with palm or dirt roof to the magnificent palatial homes on 
the boulevards and in the fashionable suburbs of the Capital City. 
Business blocks even of modern steel and concrete construction are 
rarely over five stories in height. The larger dwellings always have 
an inner patio or court. No provision is made for heating the houses 
even in the cooler altitudes. As for transportation facilities, all 
forms are to be found, from the peon trudging along with a heavy 
pack on his back and the primitive ox-cart to the speeding autorno- 
bile and the fast overland express. Old-fashioned diligencias 
or stage coaches are used in the rural districts where the roads 
will permit. These are drawn by four mules generally hitched 
abreast. Hacks are common in all the towns and in smaller places 
frequently horse-cars are run. In the larger cities the electric car 
system has been installed. The City of Mexico has a magnificent 
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urban and interurban electric system. The power which supplies 
the capital is brought from the great Necaxa Falls, a distance of 
ninety miles. Gambling and cock-fights are the customary diver- 
sions among the lower classes, especially in the country districts, 
while the bull-fights in the cities represent the typical national sport. 
Every Sunday afternoon and on other special occasions the immense 
bull-ring in Mexico City is filled to overflowing with the patrons of 
this degrading sport. 

I/ife in the small pueblos in the country districts, where few', if 
any, of the common necessities of modern civilization are found, is 
far from inviting. The lower classes are almost wholly ignorant 
of the simplest principles of hygiene and many places exhibit a 
shocking disregard of cleanliness and sanitation. It is little wonder 
that, under such conditions, the ravages of disease are so widespread 
and so frequently attended with fatal results. The scourges of the 
tropics, such as yellow, typhus, typoid and malarial fevers, are still 
more or less prevalent in the towns of the hot belt. In the moun- 
tainous regions, on the other hand, epidemics of smallpox are rather 
of frequent occurrence. These often work terrible havoc, sweeping 
away at times from one-half to two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
whole villages. The natives are perfectly helpless in the face of dis- 
ease and succumb very readily. 

In the larger cities, of course, better conditions prevail. In late 
years modern methods of municipal cleaning and sanitation have 
been installed, and, in consequence, disease has been lessened and 
living made more healthful and comfortable. In the Capital City 
itself the newer part and the foreign quarter present an excellent ap- 
pearance. The large modern business blocks, the fine public build- 
ings, the beautiful parks and wide paved streets, and the palatial 
dwellings of the upper class and the many foreign residents lend 
an attractiveness to the Capital of Mexico such as will bear favor- 
able comparison with that of any American city. The famous Paseo 
de la Reforma, a wide boulevard extending from the Alameda to 
Chapultepec Castle, lined on either side with parkways and elegant 
shade trees, and adorned at intervals with marble statues and stately 
monuments, is one of the finest avenues in the world. This and 
many other features which have added charm and beauty to the 
citv have been worked out in accordance with the artistic designs 
of Maximilian and Carlotta, formulated during the period of their 
rule. 

But most of all is the Capital City of interest because of the his- 
torical associations which cluster around it. The monuments, build- 
ings, churches, parks, street names, all are connected with some his- 
toric incident. Out in one of the suburbs the old adobe house used by 
Cortez as his headquarters at the time of the conquest is still stand- 
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ing. The famous old conifer, "El Arbol de la Noche Trieste" — 
"The Tree of the Sad Night" — still lives, majestic with age. Stand- 
ing beneath the venerable monarch, one can picture in imagination 
that memorable night when the broken and bleeding little band of 
conquistadores, with their heartsick but intrepid captain, gathered 
under its outstretched branches in bitter dejection and almost hope- 
less despair. The old churches and religious foundations dating from 
the sixteenth century ; the structure which was used as the headquar- 
ters of the Inquisition ; the stately establishment of San Augustin, 
which houses the great National Library ; and the building occupied 
by Marshal Bazaine during the French occupation — all are of en- 
gaging interest. The Plaza has been the scene of many stirring 
events in Mexican history, and, just recently, was strewn with the 
bodies of the dead and wounded who fell with their leader. General 
Bernardo Reyes, in the atack on the National Palace. Above the 
balustrade, over the main entrance to the Palace, hangs the Liberty 
Bell rung by the Patriot Hidalgo in proclaiming the independence 
of Mexico. Always at midnight, on the 15th of September, the 
President rings the bell and repeats the famous "Grito" of Liberty. 
Facing the Plaza on the north is the great Cathedral, stately and 
grand. 

Of special interest is the old San Fernando establishment, with 
which Junipero Serra was connected at the time of his departure for 
Alta California to lay the foundation for its spiritual conquest 
through the Mission system. Adjoining the church is the old ceme- 
tery where repose the remains of Mexico's illustrious dead. Here 
are the tombs of Juarez, Comonfort, Miramon, Mejia, Bravo, Guer- 
rero, Zaragoza, and many others numbered among the immortals. 
The National Museum contains a wealth of archjeological, eth- 
nological and historical exhibits, among which are the great Aztec 
Calendar and Sacrificial Stones. On the walls of the Academy of 
San Carlos hang some of the finest paintings done by artists of the 
old world and the new. Just outside the city limits to the north, on 
the hill of Tepeyac, rises the magnificent Temple, the sacred shrine 
of the Virgin Guadalupe, the patron saint of Mexico. What Mecca 
is to the Mohammedan, Benares to the Hindoo, Guadalupe is to 
the Mexican. Pilgrims from the far corners of the republic are 
constantly wending their way, in a steady procession, to this Holy of 
Holies. Close by is the spring to whose waters are attributed a 
miraculous healing power. Here the lame, halt, and blind, and such 
as are afflicted with divers diseases congregate in throngs. Hun- 
dreds of bottles of the holy water are carried away daily by, the 
pilgrims back to their distant homes. Tradition affirms that who- 
ever drinks of the waters of Guadalupe will perforce return to Mex- 
ico. It was within the sacred precincts of this shrine that the treaty 
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bearing its name was signed, which closed the Mexican War. The 
Capital City is truly interesting, enshrined as it is in historic memo- 
ries, and yet today the very center of the life of the republic. 

No land svirpasses Mexico in the wealth of its antiquities, and par- 
ticularly in the wonderful remains, so well preserved, of early primi- 
tive civilizations. Of these relics of the peoples of past ages none 
exceed in interest the famous ruins of Palenque, which are situated 
in Southern Mexico in the eastern part of the state of Chiapas. In 
the heart of a primeval and nearly inaccessible solitude, close to the 
little village whence is taken the name, lie these ruins of one of the 
famous pre-historic cities of the American continent. It forms one 
link in that chain of mysterious ruined cities which stretch all the 
way from Copan in Honduras to Casas Grandes in Chihuahua, — a 
chain of insoluble enigmas. Until the last century, entirely unknown, 
and to this day bearing no name save only that given it by the In- 
dians, "Casas de Piedras" ("Stone Houses"), this ancient city, 
far from the beaten highways of the world, and which but few 
travelers have ever seen, lies in the midst of a trackless jungle, silent 
and alone. Only a portion of the ruins are visible, and these are 
reached by a single footpath cut out by a machete. What lies buried 
in the forest of giant trees and dense undergrowth is a mystery. 
One could penetrate within a few feet and yet not see the ruins. The 
palace and temples of stone and stucco, elaborately carved, painted 
and covered with petrotypes, are evidently the work of a polished 
and cultivated people, who reached their finest achievement in those 
humid forests, then perished unknown and left behind not even a 
name to distinguish their civilization. The many slabs upon which 
written characters are made, if only a key could he found to decipher 
them, would reveal a wonderful story and uncover long-hidden mys- 
teries. But until then these ruins of antiquity will continue to re- 
main baffling puzzles and insoluble riddles. 

With her memorable past, her great material development in 
recent years, and her marvellous future possibilities, — why has Mex- 
ico fallen upon evil days? Why the present, internal disorder? To 
these questions many answers may he found, but, fundamentally, 
the difficulty lies in the character of the Mexican people themselves 
and particularly of the upper or ruling class. The outside world, 
judging from external evidences, had come to believe that the Mexi- 
can people were rapidly becoming united into a homogeneous body 
politic and soon would be ready for complete democratic govern- 
ment. The truth as more lately revealed, however, seems to show 
that the Mexican nation, as a whole, is about where it was at the 
close of the Spanish regime, over one hundred years ago. 

Former President Diaz is entitled to great credit for the wonder- 
ful material development which took place during the period of his 
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rule. But beyond this little can be said in his favor. He did prac- 
tically nothing to advance the cause of education among the masses, 
or to improve social and moral conditions, or correct the gross evils 
of the economic and political systems which have been crushing the 
very life out of the poor. In short, he did nothing to elevate the 
common people or to prepare them for the exercise of self-govern- 
ment in the future. Rather did he seek to build up a political 
oligarchy in which should center absolute and despotic power, and 
to exploit the country in the interest of himself, his coterie of sup- 
porters and such foreigners as were associated with them. A per- 
fect political machine was constructed, extending to every part of 
the republic, and made irresistible through fear and intimidation. 
The whole system was vicious from top to bottom. Anyone daring 
to resist, or who was thought to be dangerous, was exiled, impris- 
oned, or summarily put out of the way. The rurales or mounted 
police were organized to terrorize over the inhabitants in the coun- 
try districts. Anyone incurring their displeasure was either dis- 
patched on the spot, or thrown into jail to linger and often starve. 
Everywhere throughout the country small piles of rock with a cross 
on top can be seen, marking the place where some unfortunate met 
a violent death, and serving as grim reminders to all passersby. 
The infamous ley de fuga was the official report always given, which 
satisfied the higher authorities that justice had been properly ad- 
ministered. 

Elections, if held at all, were the merest farce, as the nominee 
of the government was always declared elected. Shortly before his 
overthrow former President Diaz, in order to allay popular discon- 
tent, issued a proclamation guaranteeing that free elections would 
be held in the case of state offices. Accordingly, in one of the 
States, the candidate representing the people made a vigorous cam- 
paign for the governorship. The election went overwhelmingly in 
his favor, as against the candidate of the government. When the 
returns were submitted to the President he coolly declared his own 
nominee elected and remarked, in justification of his decision, that 
he cared nothing for the popular vote. Such were the ordinary 
political methods used under the Diaz regime. Needless to say, the 
same system prevails wherever the present de facto administration 
is in control. The system of taxation is based on the obsolete plan 
of farming out the collection of the revenues. A levy is made on 
each state and by the state on each district in turn. The officers 
are given meager salaries so that they must make up the deficiency 
from the sum collected over and above what they are required to 
turn in Quite naturally, the surplus will be made as large as possi- 
ble In consequence of this system, the rich, through bribery, read- 
ily avoid the payment of their proper share of the taxes, and the 
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heavy burden is shifted on to those least able to bear it. The same 
corruption characterizes the administration of the law. An offender 
possessed of wealth and influence is seldom in danger of suflFering 
the just penalty for the offense committed if only he arranges to 
settle for it with the proper authorities by making an adequate money 
payment. The poor peon who has committed some crime, however, 
IS immediately apprehended and forthwith punished most severely 
or thrown into jail, there to remain indefinitely without trial. In 
the face of actual conditions profuse declarations regarding justice 
and fair dealing are the merest cant. 

The economic system, likewise, is iniquitous. The land of Mex- 
ico, outside of the public domain, is largely owned or controlled by 
a comparatively few landlords. It is held in vast bodies ranging 
from several thousand acres up to millions. Furthermore, no in- 
considerable part of the public lands have been given away in great 
concessions to foreign syndicates for little or nothing. For exam- 
ple, in one state all government land, amounting to millions of acres, 
was given to a foreign company for merely making a survey of the 
state. In a similar manner extensive mineral, oil, timber, and other 
valuable holdings have been practically donated to foreign interests, 
of course, with the understanding that the generous officials were 
to be properly cared for. What is the inevitable result of such a 
policy of exploitation? The vast body of the Mexican people are 
landless and homeless, reduced to serfdom and virtual slavery. The 
situation is quite analogous to that existing during the period of 
feudalism. The haciendado is practically a feudal baron, ruling 
over his estate as a mediaeval lord over his manor. He is held re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of law and order on the hacienda, 
which gives him virtually absolute power over the peons. He can 
punish the peon for any delinquency in any way he sees fit and with 
as much severity as he may desire. If any complaint reaches the 
ears of the authorities the proprietor merely fixes the matter up 
with them and the poor peon stiflfers the more for his indiscretion. 
It was a matter of surprise to learn that, on a olantation owned by 
a foreign company, flogging was frequently resorted to as a mode 
of punishment, in violation of the law. Upon inquiry the informa- 
tion was elicited that there was no danger of prosecution, as it was 
simply a question of standing in with the officials. The plight of the 
peons on many of the plantations is truly wretched, living in rude 
huts, amid filth and soualor. kicked and cuflFe'^1 about like animals, 
and with barely sufficient food supply to eke out a miserable ex- 
istence. Naturally they are always in debt, for the prices charged 
for everything purchased are purposely made exorbitant. True, a 
peon may demand his account, but unless he can get some other 
haciendado to buy it he is compelled to remain where he is. Such 
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is the system of peonage which prevails largely throughout the 
country. It is impossible that conditions should be otherwise when 
land is held by a limited number. No people can be free unless the 
land is divided up into small holdings and owned by a large body 
of the citizens. 

Morally and socially, conditions are most deplorable. Ordinary 
standards can scarcely be applied as a basis of judgment. According 
to reliable statistics, at least sixty per cent of the lower classes of 
the people are living together without legal marriage. Aside from 
any ethical consideration, the result is most unfortunate. Legally 
all property reverts to the state, in case of death, where the parties 
have not had a civil marriage. In consequence, many have been 
deprived of their rightful inheritance and reduced to poverty and 
often to peonage. A religious marriage will not suffice. The 
church, however, refuses to recognize the civil ceremony. There- 
fore, in order to secure his property to his heirs and save his soul, 
the poor Mexican must have both a civil and religious marriage. 
In most cases not having the money to pay for both, he goes without 
either. The public officials are indifferent, for they are anxious to 
seize on all forfeited inheritances. And, the church stands in the 
way of the native securing his just rights by holding him in the 
toils of ignorance and superstition. Both together share the spoils 
and the poor, ignorant people are left to suffer. 

One of the dominant characteristics displayed by persons of all 
classes is a natural-born love for music. This is fortunate, indeed, 
for it brings some opportunity for enjoyment and pleasure to those 
whose lives for the most part, are spent in a weary round of hard- 
ship and toil. Bands are maintained in all the larger centers 
throughout the republic at government expense. They furnish 
music in the plazas several evenings of the week, at which time so- 
ciety is present in gala display, to see and to be seen. In promenad- 
ing around the plaza the men walk in one direction and the women 
in the opposite. Latirk custom is quite restrictive in the matter of 
social freedom. The upper classes, naturally, are provided with a 
variety of amusements and diversions, but the one general diversion 
afforded the masses is in connection with the Fiestas, in some re- 
spects similar to country fairs. The people gather for miles around 
to the place where the Fiesta is to be held. Nothing can keep them 
away. A hilarious jollification is enjoyed, ostensibly, of course, in 
honor of the saint. Fortunately, there are numerous saints in the 
calendar to be honored, which makes the Fiestas of rather frequent 
occurrence. This is quite to the liking of the common folk. 

In the field of education the situation is most distressing. Among 
the masses of the population generally, throughout the republic, the 
densest ignorance prevails. It is mere pretense to speak of a gen- 
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eral educational system. In the larger cities the government main- 
tains elementary schools and in the more important centers schools 
of secondary grade. These are attended only by the children of the 
better class. It is always possible to tell that a school is in session 
a block away, for all studying is done out loud and at the top of the 
students' voices. There are seminaries conducted under the aus- 
pices of the church in many places, but the tuition precludes any 
considerable attendance. The same is true in the case of the private 
schools which are in operation. For the great masses of the people 
in the cities and particularly those in the rural and mountainous 
districts, no educational advantages are provided at all. In the coun- 
try pueblos, where schools are supposed to be conducted, the teach- 
ers are, as a rule, ignorant and utterly incompetent. Taxes are regu- 
larly levied for school purposes, but the money thus raised is diverted 
to other uses by the unscrupulous officials. Even in the Capital City 
itself, where there are many schools of both elementary and sec- 
ondary grade, only a very small percentage of the school population 
is in attendance. The ignorance which prevails, even in official cir- 
cles, as regards the general condition of the people throughout the 
republic is astonishing. Above all, there is seemingly little effort 
made to ascertain the true situation and, consequently, no action 
taken toward correcting the evils. According to the best statistics, 
fully eighty per cent of the Mexican population can neither read 
nor write. This shows conclusively the character and extent of the 
educational work that is done. Evidently, this unfortunate' situation 
is not due to a failure on the part of the people to appropriate ad- 
vantages proffered them, but rather is it explained by the absence 
of such advantages, which are withheld owing to the opposition of 
both the church and the unscrupulous political oligarchy to popular 
education. The fact remains, in spite of all excuses, that the gov- 
ernment has never seriously encouraged the movement of education 
with a view to raising the intellectual standards of the masses. Had 
it been otherwise the overthrow of a notoriously corrupt and despotic 
power would have long since been accomplished. 

Such, in brief outline, are the political, social, economic and edu- 
cational conditions existing at the present time in the southern re- 
public. The coterie of corrupt and self-seeking officials are deter- 
mined to forestall, if possible, all attempts at reform. The major 
part of the political leaders are devoid of any real public spirit or 
patriotic feeling. Their one aim is to perpetuate their rule and 
thus continue the policy of exploitation. However, the mass of the 
Mexican people, during the past few years, have become somewhat 
alive to the true situation. The different revolutionary factions, 
while not acting in concert and having no well-defined program, 
yet all are united upon one thing, namely, never to submit to the 
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restoration of the old regime. The revolution which resulted in the 
triumph of Madero seemed, for the moment, to give promise of the 
successful establishment of a new order and the inauguration of a 
new era in Mexican national life. Unfortunately, the late Presi- 
dent, idealist that he. was, was unable to master the difficult situation 
that confronted him. All the power of the reactionary forces was 
arrayed against him, and at length, betrayed through the basest 
treachery, he fell a victim of cowardly assassination. The supreme 
need of Mexico at present is a leader of iron will and determination 
who shall be able to restore peace and order throughout the country 
and then, guided by progressive principles and actuated by patriotic 
ideals, shall seek to conduct the government in the interest and for 
the well being of the Mexican people as a whole. Peace may be 
secured temporarily through measures of expediency or the exercise 
of military force, but not permanently until a government is estab- 
lished based upon guarantees of justice and righteousness. 



